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that happiness, upon the whole, follows in a higher degree
from constant integrity than from the closest attention to
self-interest. Now, happiness is one of those consequences
which Paley meant by final or remotest ; but we could never
use this idea as an exponent of integrity or interchangeable
criterion ; because happiness cannot be ascertained or appreci-
ated except upon long tracts of time, whereas the particular
act of integrity depends continually upon the election of the
moment. No man, therefore, could venture to lay down as
a rule, Do what makes you happy ; use this as your test of
actions, satisfied that in that case always you will do the
thing which is right; for he cannot discern independently
what will make him happy, and he must decide on the spot.
The use of the nexus between morality and happiness must
therefore be inverted; it is not practical or prospective, but
simply retrospective; and in that form it says no more than
the good old rules hallowed in every cottage. But this
furnishes no practical guide for moral election which a man
had not before he ever thought of this nexus. In the sense
in which it is true, we need not go to the professor's chair
for this maxim ; in the sense in which it would serve Paley,
it is absolutely false.

On the other hand, as against Coleridge, it is certain that
many acts could be mentioned which are judged to be good
or bad only because their consequences are known to be so,
whilst the great catholic acts of life are entirely (and, if we
may so phrase it, haughtily) independent of consequences.
For instance, fidelity to a trust is a law of immutable morality
subject to no casuistry whatever. You have been left executor
to a friend ; you are to pay over his last legacy to X, though
a dissolute scoundrel; and you are to give no shilling of it
to the poor brother of X, though a good man and a wise
man, struggling with adversity. You aie absolutely excluded
from all contemplation of results. It was your deceased
friend's right to make the will ; it is yours simply to see it
executed. Now, in opposition to this primary class of actions
stands another, such as the habit of intoxication, which is
known to be wrong only by observing the consequences. If
drunkenness did not terminate, after some years, in producing
bodily weakness, irritability in the temper, and so forth, it
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